If either of us had been ill or unwell, we always resumed
life with one particular drive: along to Appledore by the
side of the Military Canal, to Tenterden and then home
again through Smallhythe . . . we used to think and say
that we could never leave Rye.
And yet during the last nine years of John's life I do not
think we were more than one year in England, and when we
returned in 1939, it was to sell 'The Forecastle* with the
intention of living out the rest of our days in Italy.
It was while we were at *The Black Boy* that John lost
Tulip, the little Braban^onne who had gone south with us.
She had been brought to Paris from Brussels for our in-
spection and with both John and the dog it had been love
at first sight. She was not tiny, but quite small and very
beautiful. The colour of mahogany, with cropped ears,
huge eyes, a perfect head and an expression that was all her
own. Her adoration of John was such that she treated even
me as a stranger and refused to go with me for even neces-
sary outings. But her love was not selfish and she would
lie in her basket happily for hours while John sat working,
perfectly satisfied in the presence of her God and with an
occasional word of affection. She seemed quite robust but
she evidently lacked stamina; actually she was unpardonably
inbred and had six toes on each of her litde round feet.
When illness came it was quickly over. She was buried in
the garden with a small square tombstone which went with
us later when we moved to 'The Forecastle*. John mourned
her deeply and never forgot her; in fact it was several
years before she would consent to have another dog of her
own, and it was not until we were settled in Florence that
she bought a dog in the street as a rescue and came to love
bim almost as dearly as Tulip. That dog was Fido, her big
white poodle. He survived her, as did another rescue, Jane,
no